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FULL ACCOUNT OF ALUMNI WINTER REUNION 


Textile Institute Student 

Discusses Fall of Ottomans 


"Illiteracy, as well as the inac- 
tivity of irresponsible monarchs, 
who were but puppets in the 
hands of English diplomats, were 
reasons for the fall of the great 
Ottoman empire in Turkey.” So 1 
spoke 1. Zcki Acar, B. Sc. of the 
College of Technology, Manches- 
ter, England, graduate of the Rob- 
ert college of Istanbul, and at 
present a student of the master of 
science courses at the Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute, at the annual Christ- 
mas exercises last Friday. 

In his address on "The Political 
and Social Changes in Turkey 
since the World war,” Mr. Acar 
described the political situation 
in his native Turkey after the war, 
the young Turk movement, the 
war with Greece in 1921, and the 
establishment of the new republic 
in 1923. He also discussed the 
widespread innovations that were 
made. The speaker said in part: 

“In some respects religion 
played a detrimental part in the 
lives of the country’s ignorant 
people. Since those who had been 
in authority under the Ottomans 
had been profiting financially 


from the religious fervor of these 
unfortunates, the revolutionists 
on coming into power, divorced 
the church from the state by dis- 
missing the caliph, or head of the 
church, and granting freedom of 
worship. In addition, all Moham- 
medan prayers were translated 
into Turkish and all religious 
ceremonies were forbidden. 

"Furthermore, an educational 
program was launched which pro- 
vided for the compulsory attend- 
ance at school for all children 
under 13. To further illustrate 
that the country was becoming of 
an occidental rather than an orien- 
tal nature, government regula- 
tions prohibited the wearing of 
the fez, the veil, and the ‘baggy 
pants’ which, up until that time 
had been the generally accepted 
custom. 

"Considered to be one of the 
Young Turk movement’s major 
accomplishments was the emanci- 
pation of the feminine subjects.. 
Prior to the revolt it was the duty 
of all women to assume a position 
of 'attention* when the man en- 
tered the. house. She was to fol- 
low him around. She was to do 
(Continued on page 2) 


Textile Shifts 
Dates Of Hoop 
Schedule 


A change of dates for playing 
of the St. Anselms — Lowell Tex- 
tile basketball game in Rex arena 
was announced today by Lester 
H. Cushing, Textile faculty man- 
ager of athletics. The date pre- 
viously announced as February 4, 
has been pushed ahead to Feb- 
ruary 23 in order that there will 
be no conflict in dates with the 
management of the Rex. 

The Providence college game, 
which last year attracted a capa- 
city crowd to Rex, will be played 
as announced on January 14, Mr. 
Cushing stated this morning. 

Textile opens its season Friday 
night oil its own court, in South- 
wick hall, against Panzer college, 
with a preliminary feature booked 
between the Textile freshman 
quintet and Lowell high school. 

On Saturday, Textile will en- 
tertain Fall River Textile here, 
with Dracut high in the prelimin- 
ary game with the freshman 
quintet. Mr. Cushing has an- 
nounced that the freshman team 
will play a preliminary game as a 
companion feature to every ' 
sity home game this season. 


Successful Affair Held At 

Boston On December 12th 


The Cotton Picker 

ITS INVENTORS AND THEIR PLAN 


(Reprinted from 
"The Eagle Magazine" ) 
ARTICLE 1 

Two little boys were picking cotton 
in the blistering sun. With backs tired 
and knees sort, they began to dream of 
a machine to do this work. Then and 
there, they resolved to invent one when 
they grew up ’’so that no one would 
have to pick cotton." 

The youngsters were orphans, left to 
shift for themselves. Sturdily they 
planned for the future, centering their 
plan around that cotton picker they 
were going to invent. John, the cider, 
while still in his teens, went to work in 
the Kansas wheat fields, where he 
studied tractors and combines. In time 
he learned so much about harvesting 
machinery — through hard work and 
mechanical drafting — that he got a job 
courses in automotive engineering and 
as assistant designer and superintendent 
of construction of a thresher manu- 
facturing company. 

Meanwhile, Mack, the younger boy, 
had worked his way through high 
school and the University of Texas, 
where he studied mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering. After a year of 
postgraduate work, he went to the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, learning all he 
could while in its employ. 

The boys were now trained for their 
great experiment. John had hit upon 
the principle of the moistened spindle, 
so he sent word to Mack. The two gave 
up their jobs and settled down to work 
out the picker they had dreamed of so 
long ago. 

Today, eight years later, the Rust 
brothers have their picker. But if their 


invention is to be a blessing and not a 
curse to the millions who sweat in the 
cotton fields, their work has just begun. 
As a Memphis newspaper said editori- 
ally, tbe Rust brothers, "unlike any 
other industrial inventor of the past, 
reckon the success of their invention in 
human instead of profit-making terms." 
Their first concern is for the protection 
of the laborers who will be displaced by 
the machine that docs the work of 100 
men. 

To this end they have a plan. It is 
not perfected yet. Working it out, John 
Rust said, has been a harder job than 
inventing the picker. The brothers 
have been and still are eager for sugges- 
tions from others. They have consulted 
with leading economists and humani- 
tarians. They have talked with prac- 


Emlorsement 

’Tm afraid/’ responded I he cashier 
with part of one eye tm the check, ’’you 
haven't endorsed It correctly.” 

"Indeed!" 

"No; it’s made out to Gertrude H. 
Grey and you’ve written just Gertrude 
Grey." 

"But Gertrude Grey Is my name.” 

’’Ah. but you don’t quite understand 
me.” barked the exasperated cashier. 
"What I mean to say is. you left out 
the H." 

"Oh, so I have,” she exclaimed with a 
sweet, sngary smile as she took out her 
pen and wrote: Age, twenty-one. 


Among the Speakers Were Franklin W. Hobbs, President of Arling- 
ton Mills; His Honor Mayor Dewey G. Archambault; John A. 
Calnin. Board of Trustees of the Lowell Textile Institute; 
Charles H. Eames, President of the Lowell Textile Institute, and 
Many Others. 


ADDRESS By 

Franklin W. Hobbs 

President of Arlington Mills and 
Chairman of the Textile 
Foundation 

Mr. President and Alumni of the 
Lowell Textile Institute: 

"It is a great pleasure for me to 
be here tonight as your guest. As 
some of you know, I have been 
more or less intimately connected 
with the Institute since its founda- 
tion, Of recent years it has been 
my privilege to become even bet- 
ter acquainted with your Presi- 
dent. Mr. Eames, in connection] River and New Bedford. These 
with the work of The Textile schools have been established as 
Foundation and I am glad to note, the result of the wisdom of those 
here the fine spirit of hearty co- who recognized the importance of 
operation with the Foundation the textile industries of Mussa 
and other textile schools which chnsctts. and the necessity for 
he has always shown and his de- their further and higher dcvelop- 
sire to help textile education in ment if she was to continue to 
every possible way. lely upon them in large part for 

"My own interest in textile edu-| her business prosperity." ** 
cation began in 1891 when I be- **"I SC e the promise of the high- 
came a student in the Textile er training of men and women, 
School m Bradford, England. 1 t | lc j )r()lll j se 0 ; ,|r- development of 
was much impressed by the work greater skill, the promise of finer 
being done there and on my re-, g-mdes of goods, the promise of 
lurn. after nearly a year, 1 wrote 1 mor e elaborate fabrics, the prom- 
an article about this school which f st . 0 f t h e continued leadership of 


ami of money to what may he 
called practical education such as 
is provided by her two great tech- 
nical institutions of the highest 
class — the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology at Boston and 
the Polytechnic Institute at Wor- 
cester; such as is further implied 
by the recognition in her public 
school system of the importance 
of manual training, such as is rec- 
ognized in the instruction pro- 
vided in the State Normal Art 
School in the principles of design, 
and such as is particularly shown 
by the establishment of the three 
young hut growing institutions, 
great in their possibilities, the 
texti'e schools of Lowell, Fall 


Another Scotch 

A Scotchman was leaving on a busi- 
ness trip, and he called back as lie was 
leaving: "Goodbye all, and dinna for- 
get to take little Donald’s glasses off 
when lie isna lookin’ at anything." 


That's Service For Von 


.. patent medicine manufacturing 
tical businessmen. Out of these discus- , (i0mpaIly received the following letter 
sions and their own ideas, the brothers £rom fl satl8fle(1 customer: 
have evolved a plan. I . 

1 ’’1 am very pleased with your remedy. 

Their lug idea is to leasc^not sell— £ U{ut 

a wart on my chest and after us- 
thc pickers to planters who will live up ing slx bottles of yOI)r medlclne> u 
to certain labor requirements. These moved to my neck, aud now I use It for 
requirements arc put into a contract a coUav bMtton .” 
which asks that the lessee employ no 


child labor, assure all his employees 
minimum wage and maximum hours, 
and recognize the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union. These provisions will 
be made to apply not only to men who 
work with the picker, hut to all hands 
on a plantation where a Rust picker is 
used. 

These provisions arc revolutionary, 
but the brothers contend that each one 
of them is dictated by sound reason. 
Too many workers in the cotton fields, 
they say, are children who ought to be 


REYNOLDS-BALCH 

Mr. and Brs. Levering Rey- 
nolds of -13 Mt. Vernon St., an- 
nounce the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Pniella U. Rey- 
nolds. to Mr. Ralph H. Balch of 
Billerica. Miss Reynolds is a 
graduate of Portia Law School. 
Mr. Balch received a B. T- 1. from 
Lowell Textile Institute in 1929. 
He is now Development Engineer 


was published in the 1892 Bulle- 
tin of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. 

“I was a trustee in 1898 and in 
1900 Governor Crane appointed 
me one of the two State I rupees 
of your Institute and 1 served on 
that Board for many years. These 
personal matters are mentioned 


the Commonwealth in the textile 
manufactures, and therein the 
promise of her continued and in- 
creasing prosperity.” ** 

"Those eloquent words spoken 
by Governor Bates 33 years ago 
are as true today as they were 
then. Since that time the State 
has taken over these schools and 


merely to show yon that niy in- has 1Ha(|( . tIlem a , ):irt of her 
t ere st in textile education started tem of education. I„ t!iat way 
io years ago and each year I am she h;|S t her a|)|)rovul on the ( 
more convinced than ever before i , A 


more convinced than ever before 
of its importance and necessity if 
our industries are to develop to 
the ftillest possible extent. As 
you know, we have three textile 
schools in our own State — Lowell, 
Eall River and New Bedford. 

“The Lowell Textile Institute, 
the first established in Massachu- 
setts, dedicated its new buildings 
on February 12, 1903 on its pres- 


good work and shown her de- 
termination to help the textile in- 
dustries so that they will be sup- 
plied with men specially trained 
for the purpose. 

"On June 10, 11130, Congress, 
by a special act, incorporated The 
Textile Foundation to take charge 
of a fund of about $1,230,000.00 
which was the resnlt of certain 
transactions in German dyes after 


, J ‘ , lldlntlLllUilS 111 vjcrilKIll 

ent site, and, as Chairman of the' lhe Worl d War and, as specified 
Committee on Dedication, 1 pre- j n the act, ’the purpose of the cor- 
sided at the exercises. It is well* | )or ation shall be to administer 


in school, or women who should be in J 'vith the Celanese Corporation of. 
(Continued on page 2) 'America. Amcelle, Maryland. 


to recall that on that occasion, the 
Hon. John L. Bates, then Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth, stated 
in part : 

** “The word ’Massachusetts' 
is always suggestive of education. 
The State, however, has never 
considered education as an end in 
itself, but only as a means of de- 
veloping the body, mind, and 
character as a means of bettering 
the conditions of men and their 
environment. Hence it is not sur- 
prising to find that she has de- 
voted much of thought, of energy, 


and expend its funds and other 
property for scientific and eco- 
nomic research for the benefit and 
development of the textile indus- 
try, its allied branches, and in- 
cluding that of production of raw 
materials.’ 

"President Hoover appointed 
me a member of the original 
Board and two years ago Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reappointed nie 
for a second term of four years, 
and from the beginning I have 
(Continued on page 3) 
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ON PAROLE 

Ninety per cent of all prisoners convicted in the United States, 
at some time, arc released from prison by our parole system. It 
takes at least a year lo bring a prisoner to trial, and sometimes one 
or two years more to get him in jail. Front that point on, statistics | 
show that only about one third of those convicted finish out their 
sentence. Some have taken French leave. Most of tile others have 
been pardoned or paroled. 

Only a few weeks ago Patromen James Conway and Ray 
Garrick of New York City risked their lives in a running gun battle 
with two bandits. One was severely wounded before the gunmen 


were caught. 

It was revealed in a New York paper the next day that one of 
the two criminals was a paroled convict released several months ago 
after serving part of a 3% year sentence for shooting a policeman 
in a holdnp. The other, 22 years old, had been arrested three times, 
including one conviction. 

Four days later police picked up "Tough Tony” Garlaus, along 
with other members of his gang. 

"Sure I killed the mug," snarled Tony under the lights in the 
police line-up — "I shot two in a joint on Sutter Avenue, i bumped 
one and tossed a slug into another." 

"Tough Tony" had been sentenced to a prison that would have 
kept him there until IiMO. Instead, an indulgent parole board 
thoughtlessly turned him loose, to prey on society. 

In every city of the United Stales uieu are risking their lives 
to bring into custody criminals who. were it not for the carlessness 
and indifference of parole boards, would be behind bars. That this 
condition is not the fault of the system itself, is shown by the fact 
that, while American prisons are holding twenty-five per cent more 
prisoners than there is room for. England, where the parole system 
is also used, reports that her prison population is decreasing. Over 
there a lifer eaunol he paroled, nor can any convict receive a parole 
who has been convicted more than once. 

in our own country, a well organized, intelligent group of social 
parole officers could do much toward relieving the overcrowded 
prison conditions. Work might be found for the man just leaving 
prison, With just a little interest they might help remold a man 
who has made a mistake, and paid his debt to society. They might 
help break up the vieious cycle of home, court, prison, and back 
again. They would form the bridge between society and the prison 
for the many meu who deserve auuthcr chance. 

Only an aroused public opinion can protect society. 


LOWELL TEXTILE INSTITUTE 

Four-Year Degree Courses In 

CHEMISTRY AND TEXTILE COLORING — TEXTILE ENGINEERING 
Degrees of B. T. C. (Bachelor of Textile Chemistry) and B. T. E. (Bachelor 
of Textile Engineering) offered for completion of prescribed four-year 
courses. 


Three-Year Diploma Courses in 
COTTON MANUFACTURING, WOOL MANUFACTURING 
TEXTILE RESIGNING 

Scientific and practical training In all processes of textile manufacture 
including all commercial fibres. 

Certified graduates of High Schools and Academies admitted without 
examination. 

For catalogue address Charles H. Eamas, S. B., President, Lowell, Mass. 


The Cotton Picker 


(Continued from page 1) 
the home. If any hands are to be dis- 
placed by the picker, these are the ones 
who should be freed from back-break- 
ing work in the sun. If, in turn, the 
men who arc kept on the job are paid 
a decent wage, they will be able to sup- 
port their families without sending 
women and children into the fields to 
earn a few additional pennies. Finally, 
plantation hands arc not only under- 
paid, but overworked. Shorier hours 
will make for more jobs. 

The Rust brothers, staunch adherents 
to the union idea generally, find that in 
their case a recognized union is particu- 
larly necessary, 

"We can't," John Rust explained, 
"check up on contract violations. It 
would require an army of investigators. 
•If, however, men -working on the plan- 
tations have a strong union, they can 
report evasions to that organization, 
which will, in turn, report to us. And 
well take the planter's picker away 
front him. 

“We also have plans for improving 
conditions generally among the poor 
share-croppers, but vve can't do every- 
thing. A good union could do more 
than we could hope for. If we can give 
the Southern Tenant Farmers Union 
some real help, that's all we ask." 

Skeptics think the southern planters 
will never accept such contracts. The 
share-cropper slates have long been the 
stronghold of opposition to every idea 
dte Rusts advance. These states have 
bitterly and successfully opposed the 
Child Labor Amendment. Wages iu 
many sections are pitifully low, and 
unions arc ruthlessly discouraged. 
Bloody battles have been fought when 
unionized pickers who were being paid 
thirty-five cents for a ten-hour day 
struck for sixty-five cents! 

But the Rust brothers say, "Wc can 
demonstrate in dollars and cents that 
any planter can abide by our contract 
and still make more money than he , 
now docs." Furthermore, they believe [ 
that once the pickers are introduced in 
a few plantations, the resulting compe- 
lition will force the most reluctant 
planters to follow the example of their 
more advanced neighbors. 

Critics of the plan have also pointed 
out that the Rust lease will protect only 
the workers on the big plantations 
which produce only -10 per cent of our 
cotton. They ask: "How about the 
small farmer who raises the other 60 
per cent? He can't afford to buy such 
a piece of mechanical equipment.'' 

The Rusts have the small larintr in 
mind, too. They plan to get their pick- 
ers to the small farmers in a variety of 
ways. If several of them chip in to- 
gether, they will be allowed to buy a 
picker outright. Also, the man who 
can afford it may, under their plan, buy 
a picker of his own, and take ii around 
by the day as the owner of a threshing 
machine does. 



For the small farmer who is too poor 
to buy an interest in or to hire a picker, 
the Rusts have special plans. They will 
donate to a foundation the profits of 
their controlling share of the stock in Textile plays its opener this 
the Rust Cotton Picker Company. This evening with Panzer and tomor- 


foundation wili set up community cen- 
ters in certain sections of the South 
where the poor farmer can come for a 
picker and the men to operate ii — with- 
out cosi. The machine, incidentally, 
operates as effectively on one acre as on 
1,000 acres. The Foundation will also 
sponsor the development of co-operative 
farms which will be given all possible 
help, including the necessary pickers. 
In time, the brothers hope to make Rust 
Foundation centers the source of a score 


row evening meets Fall River. 
Both games are at home and both 
come during the wee'k-end so 
there should be no reason for a 
poor representation of Textile. 
Let's see everyone there. We 
are promising two interesting 
games as well as fun on the side- 
lines during the lulls of battle. 
Cheerleaders 'n everything will 
be there! 

The Executive Council has 


of improvements— educational as well been talking tilings up as well as 
as industrial — in southern farm condi- planning to have plenty of noise 
tions: at the game. This is the first 

.. i . , , „ , ,‘| chance for the student body to get 

John and Mack Rust do not, of a slant on this year - s team . who 
course, expect the mmor.ty stockhold- knows what will be seen? With 
-- - give up their profits. Instead, fm , r | etter Jaen and a large squad 


they hope those profits will be very 
large. But they do say, "We would 
particularly like to have as investors 
non-profit organizations, such as phil- 
anthropic foundations and labor or- 
ganizations, so that the profits from our 
machine will go as far as possible to the 
benefit of society rather than ihe in- 
dividual.” 

Their gifts to the Rust Foundation 
arc not the only profits the brothers are 
planning to forego. They have agreed 
never to draw a salary more than ten 
times the lowest wage paid a full-time 
employee. If SI 5 is the minimum in 
their plant, neither John nor Mack will 
receive more than $150. John Rust 
says of this system: "If an executive 
thinks he's worth more money than he's 
getting, let him prove it by making the 

business pay for raises to the other em- w 

ployccs. Then he'll automatically get arrangements for other fraternity 
his own raise in proportion." The wage competitions. Just don't bury 
provisions they arc writing into their* me hi an avalanche of correspond- 
contracts with the planters are not near- , ence ! 

ly so stiff as their rule for themselves! As mentioned before in this col 

This, then, is the humanitarian plan U . mn , something > being done 
of these idealistic inventors. They real- ‘ “. bout . lle gating- rmk . s.tua- 

izc that ,t canno, possibly take care of we . r f e st { 1 lookln & 

i i i . i i tangible results. If more of the 

every displaced worker immediately. stu g ellt bod t behind the idea 

But they believe that the higher wages h w f/ hayc SGmet hing. 
and improved lrnng condn.ons which At nt the fotnre ]ooks da * k 
their invention can bring to the South for the hocke enthusiasts, 
will in turn lead to an industrial dcvcl- . ,, , . , „ 

At the last meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council letters 


of former Jay Vees plus the 
Fresh outfit the Red and Black 
should come through with plenty 
of thrills. 

The first four games, as you 
know, are to be in Lowell. Of 
these, the Providence and St. 
Ansleni's will probably be held in 
the Rex thus alccomodating a 
larger crowd of city fans as well 
as undergrads for these guaran- 
teed "tops" events. 

Through the Council students 
were appointed to represent the 
various organizations at Textile 
in the drawing up of an inter- 
fraternity and inter-class basket- 
ball schedule. Work with them, 
Fellows. 

If any interest Is shown this 
column is still willing to handle 


opment which will absorb those per- 
manently displaced by the picker. 

Here's a final word of comment on 
the plan from a southern editor: 

"It will blaze a trail that we are in 
crucial need of blazing — that of learn- 
ing to use our machines for the perman- 
ent good of all instead of the fly-by- 
mght prosperity of a few. 

"Thore is nothing radical or fantastic 
about such a profoundly human 
deavor. This thing can and must be 
done." 

ARTICLE 11 IN NEXT ISSUE 


Textile Institute Student 
Discusses Fall of Ottomans 


awarded and will be presented at 
a Sports Dance after the basket- 
ball season. Letters for last 
year's baseball as well as this 
year's football ("Time marches 
on.") and basketball seasons will 
be formally presented. At this 
time also the leltermen will elect 
captains for the coming baseball 
season and football season. 

The captain for this year’s 
basketball season has not been 
appointed as yet and it appears 
doubtful that one will be before 
tonight's game. A temporary 
captain will probably be ap- 
pointed for the game. We’ll 
know tonight. 

See you at the game! 


(Continued from page t) 

his every bidding. Her service to 
the male was her design for liv- 
ing, but with the overthrow of the 
Ottoman dynasty she was given 
her political and social liberty, 
which naturally meant her right 
to vote, hold positions, and trans- 
act business. But these were not 
the only changes that were made; 
the language was not only revised, 
but the whole system of reading 
and writing was revolutionized. 
Where it had been tbe custom 
when reading or writing to start 
in the upper right-hand corner and 
go towards the left, legislation 
changed the fashion to the west- 
ern left to right practice.” 

In conclusion, the speaker de- 
scribed conditions there as they 
are at present and remarked that 
Turkey is getting more and more 
like the "States" every day. 

The speaker was introduced by 
President Charles H. Eaines of 
the Institute. Supplementing the 


speaker were Robert C. Fyfe, ' 
pianist, and the Textile quartet, 
composed of Russell Cunning- 
ham, King A. Grinnell, I-I. Kendal 
Dick, and John H. Fleming. Rus- 
sell Al. Fox was accompanist. 


•You certainly were drunk last 
night!' 1 

"Go on. tell me something I don’t 
know." 

"Sure — you're married." 


Lowell 

Textile Associates, laic, 

LOWELL TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
AUTHORIZED BOOK STORE 


HOURS: 

8.30-9.00 a.m. — 1.30-2.00 p.m, 

BUY FROM THE COOP 

AND SAVE MONEY 
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ADDRESSES OF SPEAKERS AT ALUMNI REUNION 


ADDRESS BY 

Charles H. Eames 

President of Lowell Textile Institute 

“In the years 1893-1897, after 
the base line which indicated the 
establishment of the Lowell Tex- 
tile School had been firmly fixed 
by the textile manufacturers of 
the Merrimack Valley, the loca- 
tion of the beacons which werej 
to mark the general course of fur- f 
ther advancement were early 
placed through request or sug- 
gestion by the alumni either as 
an association or by forward look- 
ing graduates. Of course the 
first organisation of teaching 
staff, collection of machinery and 
initial courses of study were the 
result of the cooperative efforts 
of the first board of trustees and 
the detailed work of the first staff 
of instructors. Both groups had 
certain visions of the goals to- 
ward which they should work, 
but perhaps the one member of 
the board who had the longest 
vision, so far in fact we are told 
that no one else could follow, was 
James T. Smith, affectionately 
styled by the alumni as the Father 
of the Lowell Textile School. His 
hopes and optimism, together 
with the active courage of that ! 
dean of textile manufacturers in 
Lowell, Alexander G. Cumnock, 
as chairman of the Board, guided 
the efforts which helped to build 
the institution upon a broad and 
solid foundation. Over the 
period of the last forty years we 
have attained some of these goals, 
arrived at the beacons set, and 
are working towards others that 
are ahead. 

“The directors of this evening's 
program have assigned to me the 
task .of describing.to .you .the .path- 
way over which we have eome to 
bring your Alma Mater to its 
present position of usefulness 
and prominence. 

“We can not go every step of 
the way for there is not time to 
describe all the intervening pe- 
riods which have made up the 
progressive advancement. We can 
only observe the high points, pla- 
ces where the trustees, alumni 
and staff have placed mile-stones 
which replaced the beacons lo- 
cated by the men of vision who 
saw ahead of 11 s all. We are 
fortunate indeed to have here this 
evening four of the gentlemen 
who helped to build the institution 
from its commencement in 1897 
to the present date. Mr. Frank- 
lin W. Hobbs, our guest speaker, 
is one of two living members of 
the first board of trustees. Judge 
Frederick W. Lawton is the other 
member. Dr. Louis A. Olney 
came as the first head of the 
Chemistry and Dyeing Depart- 
ment and has been the guide and 
leader in the development of this! 
well-known and strong depart- 
ment. Professor Edgar H. Bark- 
er came shortly after Dr. Olney, 
during the first year of the school 
and has developed, through his 
ability as a teacher and expert, 
the department of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacture to be wide- 
ly knowm in this country and 
abroad. Professor Arthur A. 
Stewart as a graduate of the 
Class of 1900 has been not only a 
student but the only head of the 
Finishing Department, which has 
been developed through his ability 
as a teacher and organizer. His 
success through untiring efforts 
as Secretary of this Alumni Ac- 
sociatiou is best measured by the 
loyalty and support given him by 
all of its members. 

"These men with their assist- 
ants and eo-workers, who later 
joined the staff, opened in Feb- 
ruary 1897 the classes for both 
day and evening students. Two 
and one-half floors of the Parker 
Block *in Middle Street were oc- 
cupied with cotton, woolen, 


worsted, and weaving machinery 
as well as chemistry and dyeing 
laboratories and classrooms. In- 
terest in this new type of tech- 
nical education grew and classes 
became larger with each succeed- 
ing year. Machinery builders 
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HONORABLE 

Dewey G. Archambault 


"Shall it lie said of us, upon 
whose shoulders that responsibi- 
lity now rests, that their labors* 
were in vain? Or shall it be said 
that once given the torch, we bore 
it bravely. Theirs was the task 

I received you,*,,.!, JtL&S&E??" * ** ,, . „ 

Despite our difficulties and 
mr sufferings in these hesitating 
■ears, we are well placed in Amer- 

pand the courses to train men ^CK iro.m so Heavy a res-j We^ssess^advanta^s ^. 1 - hnilclingr better than men 

for manv more branches of the P onslbl, hy. On second thought e possess advantages have ever blldt be f ore , and m6re 

Sust? y These requirements to V° f ° k ^ ^ ? e tSLSS rfSoii" teriLSiS iu I T owe11 ' “ bi ‘ all 

broaden the courses were accom- S ^ er Ihevleftn ‘ 5 M ^^usetts cities by a com- 

pared by the obligation to lay 
strong foundation in mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry, mechan- 
ics, and decorative art. A plant 


were' liberal and cooperative in t hY r rece,vecl y . ol J, p re 'i tas k 0 f broadening it. 
the- gilt, of machinery. Trustees K ”«! *" 1 J ^weii Tea- "Let .Is revive: If .hey could 
and instructing staff saw the| ° Tvelv drew *> it. we can do it. Surely, we 

needs and opportunities to ex- f lie J instinctively drew __ , t--**— 1 - 

rvtutrl frh#* onnrcAc to tram m DUCK irOllli 


I instinctively d 
heavy 


, are much better qualified than 


! work. 


lieves, in his subject. 

"You men are gathered here as ma Y no * a ** possess vision, 

members of the Lowell Textile tbat P er ceivcs the new idea, we 
Institute Alumni, and proud in- ma >- 110t , find the short cut to suc- 

to grow"* required but one*answer deed, should any man feel, that he F e . ss - a . a majority ot us lack the 
. glow icquncu uui one dnswci, nriviipowl Haim 1 initiative that points out the new 

viz, the construction of a group t0 __. c,aim wav. but we can all strive, if we 


opportunities to satisfy the needs Bon. 
for expansion and greater useful- “This Alumni has many beauti- 
ness. fill memories. Memories of those, 

“In 1902 through the influence who in 1900, laid the foundation 
of some of the trustees and the of this organization and of whom 
confidence placed in them, Mr. it might truly be said that they 
Frederick Fanning Ayer gave the budded better than they knew, 
money for South wick Hall, as "To such men as Henry J. 
well as the land directly in front Thompson, Chauncey J. Brickett, 
of this building and the campus George F. Lamson and James F. 


will. 

"It matters not the position we 
hold, whether we be mill agent 
or loom-fixer, whether we be 
treasurer or office boy, :i respons- 
ibility rests upon us. Great or 
small, as the case may be, it de- 
pends upon us to' determine 
whether this great industry is 
destined to go forward — lorward 


and Miss Charlotte P. Kitson gave 
a sum of money to build the first 
story of what is now Kitson Hall. 
The Proprietors of the Locks and 
Canals on the Merrimack River 
donated several lots of land 


ization, 1 say in your behalf, you 
have rendered valiant service, 
and to Professor Arthur A. Stew- 
art, who has served continuously 
from 1901 to the present day as 
Secretary-Treasurer, I say may 
eluding that on which the build- Almighty God spare you to us, 
mgs are located. With contribu- for many, many years to conie. 
lions from others and an appro- .< It might reasonab , y be cx _ 
pnat.on from the Commonwealth pected ot * as Chairman of the 
he Falmouth Stree budding of Board o£ Trustees, to discuss at 
wo stories was built. To hese sonie le tl the Lowell Tcxtjle 
buddings have been added, at Illstitnte what it is , what it has 
later dates, through appropna- done and what may be expected 
t.ons rom the Commonwealth of it the fuUlrc . P 

the Colonial Avenue budding on T _ .. T _ , 

the 'south, and additional stories . Plc V ovv .^ Textile Institute 
to Kitson Hall and the Falmouth ha ? wo » for lts <f 1£ an enviable po- 
Street building, besides a separate. slt, I on ' l , ts , graduates have held, 
power plant in the rear. Because- and holding positions of great 
of the growing needs, additions to responsibility , numbered 111 its 
equipment and larger classes' ®‘ u<1 , ent bod - v are y°“ n ff from 
these buildings are at the present. . the ./°" conie , rs of tbe 8 ,'obe, this 
time completely occupied, with ! £selt - speaks more eloquently 
student congestion in several! ot ! ts 1J . oaU !° n |fi’“ 


flood. mills moving from the city, 
city politics and other grief-loaded 
factors. For with the return of 
prosperity to the textile world, 
Lowell is manfully struggling on 
and can once again look ahead to 
something like plain sailing. 
Lowell has a textile history to he 
proud of and has not lost any of 
the special gifts that has made it 
one of the foremost textile cities 
of the world. Lowell is still 
blessed with natural resources 
especially fitted to the Textile In- 
dustry. Lowell can still provide 
intelligent labor and Lowell cun 
train its youth in the finest Tex- 
o lile Institute whose representa- 
y et unheard of. I lives come from every part of the 

“On the other hand, just as cer- world. Gentlemen, yon are to be 
tain as this great industry was congratulated, for the success of 
the creation of men of ability, Lowell is closely allied to the sue 
equally certain is it that it can be cess of the Textile Institute. The 
ruined by men of indifference, fine reputation of its representa- 
Shall the Textile Industry expand tives is here, there and every- 
and prosper, or shall it fall into where and we fed secure in know- 
decadence and ruin? .‘ng that any man having a high 

“The answer rests with you 1“ school education and the ambi- 


tion to advance may secure with- 
in its walls a broad and compre- 
I hensive training in the subjects 
which will be of vital importance 
to him in obtaining the goal of his 
young mail 


tile schools in the United States, 
the textile Vdu- ' e * even in number. Frequent 
departments * ^'csneci&I 1 v hTThe'l catio,lal field than ai O’ words of meetings of the heads of all these 
chemistry and dveimr 3 ' C " mine possibly could, but I think spools m tnc Lmted States, 

“While ample and suitable* tbat you w ‘** a ff rec with me when c ’ cve . n 111 number. Frequent 
building space is necessary ini 1 say tbat President Eames treat-! meetings oftheheads of all these 
order that a school like this may cd the M,b J ect of tlle school and s - c lools are held and ', ve are ® 01 ‘- 
properl y at function its Growth the Alumili as only he could. Went that as a result wc shall 
Standing and nxd.dnL* however, 1 will say that we owe have better courses, more effec- 


Address by 

FRANKLIN W, HOBBS 

(Continued from page 1) 

had the honor to serve as its ideal. Moreover, the voi 
Chairman. of ambition has the opportunity 

“Under the auspices of The i 0 ohinin instruction in all the 
Textile Foundation there is now blanches of science l hat are allie I 
being carried on,, as one of its with his daily work. One who is 
many activities, very thorough eniplowd as a weaver in a textile 
and comprehensive studies of the/ nidi may. by means of the courses 
H of instruction in the tocsin iiianufactiiring. obtain knowl- 

edge of the manufacture of yarn, 
the production of ;i des’gu and the 


standing, and usefulness must be 
measured by other means. From 
a beginning of four three-year 
prescribed courses for day classes, 
the instruction has advanced to 
include three diploma courses of 
three years and two degree 
courses of four years in duration. 
Each of the degree courses offers 
several options so that in reality 
the total number of courses has 
been increased two or three times. 
Since 193-1 the degree granting 
privilege has been extended to 
permit conferring the graduate 
degrees of Master of Science in 
Textile Chemistry and Master of 
Science in Textile Engineering. 

“From a curriculum dealing al- 
most entirely with the technique 
of textile production the classes 
of instruction have increased to 


■thuds of finishing a fabric as 
well as the manner of its weaving 
nr knitting. In like manner, the 
dyer may augment his knowledge 
of the chemicals, and material he 
is daily handling. The engineer 
and machinist may acquire a 

_ 0 . ... knowledge of the mathematics, 

which has prepared ns for the ll Y “>r greater service to the in-i science of mechanics, electricity 
positions we hold in the Textile j dustry. and drawing that underlie all the 

Industry, and the Textile Indust-* er Y briefly 1 have outlined work of an engineer. \l little 
ry is dear to the heart of every j a l >!,rt the history of textile edu- cost to the aflihilions young man, 
man here. I cation here in our own Common- Lowell through the Lowell Tex- 

„ wealth and have given yon an tile Institute offers valuable op- 

ngagea, in n • ulc a of whal The Textile Founda- porumities to the apprentice and 

the skilled workman in the Textile 
industry. I le resides at home and 
learns to better himself. 

“As Mayor of Lowell, 1 have the 

- ^ opportunity of addressing groups 

didn’t come into existence anto- ( forward to the future with more of our citizens in different parts 

matically, through the forces of confidence. Lei us all feel our of the State. 1 have accepted 

responsibility to see to it that this these invitations to the extent of 

work is continued with greater leaving my family four and five- 

energy and with greater effective- evenings a week. 1 am never 

ness than ever before. loo hnsy to tell my fellow citizens 


a great debt to our Alma Mater, ! ive instruction and an opportun- 


“Being actively engaged, in a j dca (jf whal Xhe Textile Founda- 
practical sense, for over 23 years tio „ is dojng for the illdllstry with 
.11 industry, it is quite natural reference to our textile schools. I 
that I should be practical here : kumv yon wiI1 ali agrcc with mc 

“Let us analyze the situation: that there is much to be proud of, 
First of all, this great industry much from which we may look 


I 11 closing, let me extend my 
heartiest greetings and best 
wishes lo the Alumni, who so well 
represent this great Institute, and 


will render even greater service 
"They labored unceasingly to the tcxtile industry of our 


Mature, such as the forests, the 
streams or the mountains, rather, 
it was the product of the brains 
and the hand of men who had vi- 1 
sion and courage. 

“1 repeat, vision and courage 
include the basic subjects oflf ombinetl ' v j th , ,l ' c <l««™ i ;'ati°i, 

chemistry, physics, mall, empties, .X'a™ e “feacks S t,, express the hope a,. d the belief 

i avc >'■“ : hc 

strnetion, power generation, andl nlen- 
distribution. In the fields of 
fommodity distribution, corpo- 
rative and mill management, our 
graduates have found many posi- 
tions of usefulness and import- 
ance. The requirements for these 
positions have necessitated the 
addition to the curriculum of sub- 
jects in marketing, advertising, 
styling, accountancy, economics, 
time study, and business law. 

“This expansion in the courses 
of instruction has eome about 
through the influence of the alum- 
ni supported by the trustees and 
developed by the faculty, all of 
(Continued on page 4 ) 


New England reached the point 
where -18% of the inhabitants,, 
directly or indirectly, depend 
upon it for their existence. 

“What a responsibility rested 
on these men, not only in the 
founding, the nurturing and dev- 
eloping of it. hut in the perpetu- 
ating of it, that we, of our day, 
might carry on. 

“Those pioneers blazed the trail 
— they gave uustintingly that this, 
their labor of love, and they 
looked upon it as such, might gain 
its place .in the sun. 


about Lowell, my native city. If 
yon have a good tiling, it must 
not die with you. The world 
must be told about it. So bear 
with nie, if in my enthusiasm, I 
have nol only enjoyed this alunmi 
meeting of the Textile Institute 
but have also tried to sell Lowell 
as a manufacturing city.” 
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THE TEXT 


Pr/>c Fimflc A/Mi‘*>cc! all,mni a s a whole t0 extend eer- for entrance to the textile indus- present-day processes of tnanu- 
rreb. umej /MJUi«99| ta ; n cnltrs< . s t n four years and. try The answer to this need facturing. The board reeognized 

i degree-granting! was the establishment of the grad- that the institute should serve the 
t was the Icgisla- uate courses in Chemistry and industry by training men and by 
' ’ - - • • ’ • ’ ’ d ai«- 


— — place them 

(Continued from page 3) basis. The result „ 

whom have throughout the life tivc act of 1912 supplemented by Textile Engineering which lead aiding through advice, tests, and 
of the institute worked together] a later aet that permitted the to the Master of Science degree. — §- u ~‘*' v 1 — 


enthusiastically and cooperatively school to grant the degree of 
to raise the standing and work| Bachelor of Textile Chemistry 
of the institute to the highest and Bachelor of Textile Engine- 
plane. This helpful influence of 
the alumni has been manifest from 
the first. By legislative acts in 


research. Jn both brandies of 


enng. 

1 "it was an alumni trustee who 
proposed that the title of the ex- 
ecutive* head of the sehool be 


1905 and 1906 provisions were 
made for the election of six repre- 
sentative alumni as term members ident 
to the board of trustees. This" "Alumni of the years previous 
was some twelve years before to 1928 will reeall the persistent 


"Through the methods of activity tile staff has rendered 
teaching the technique of textile valuable assistance that has re- 
processing it has been the object verted to the reputation and 
to train the students in the ways standing of both staff and the 
of logical reasoning concerning, institution itself. No educational 
the basic laws of science which institution like ours can grow and 
underlie the methods of textile perform useful work for the in- port of the alumni and trustees 


are approximately thirty different 
courses ranging from one year to 
six and requiring a staff of over 
fifty-five instructors. The pre- 
sent chairman of the board of 
trustees, Mr. John A. Calnin, is 
a graduate from three of these 
courses and appreciates the im- 
portance and value of this sehool. 

"I know that I express the 
grateful appreciation of the ins- 
tructing staff for the loyal sup- 


changed from Principal to Pres- manufacturing. It has not been dustry, state, and country without in helping us to build an institu- 


te school was transferred by 
the private corporation to the 
state ownership and eoiitrol. One 
of the first aets of the trustees 
attributed to this aluinni repre- 


discussions concerning a suitable 


deemed sufficient to impart only*) an enthusiastic encouragement of 
present-day procedure but to a broad program of research work 
simulate the desire for study, in all fields cf art and science 


development, and ercation of the 


name for the Lowell Textile processes which may be sug- 


Scliool that would properly des- 
ignate and define its character 
and standing The board of 


saltation was the elimination of trustees were practically united 
the certificates, which in the early in the result of a letter ballot of 
s of the school were awarded | the alumni that resulted in the 


gested through the knowledge of 
some basic laws, it has been the 
aim to train leaders not followers. 

"Teaching and the training of 
others is only one part of the 
function of an institution like ours, 


which in any way contribute to 
the advancement of the textile 


tion in which we take gieat pride. 
For many on the staff it has been 
their life’s work and we trust that 
the same agencies which have 
operated so helpfully in the past 


industry. Without original think- will continue to cooperate in fur- 


to students completing partial legislative act of 1928 wlu'eh gave If the staff devoted itself only to 


courses. This was the first step the present name of Lowell Tex- 

to strenghten the standing of the! tile Institute. 

diploma given for prescribed "Frequently have graduates 


three-year eourses. 

“The successful competition of 
the graduates with those from 
eoileges and technological schools 
inspired the belief that prompted 


expressed the desire to carry on 
advanced work in their own de- 
partment or study in other de- 


imparting facts and information 
with no source from which to ac- 
quire additional knowledge and 
experience it would soon become 
stale and out of date. The first 


ing and the desire for deeper 
knowledge no teaching staff ean 
stimulate original thinking in the 
student. 

"Another important department 
of the Institute is that of the 
Low'ell Evening Textile School. 
This too has been growing in 
student members and courses 
offered. To many of those here 
this eveuing 100 to 800 was con- 


board of trustees and all sueceed- sidered a large registration in the 
partments. Besides onr .own grad- ing boards have encouraged re- evening classes of their day* and 
nates, graduates from colleges, search work and active eontact they will be interested and pleased 
an agitation on the part of the and technical colleges have eome with the industry through the sol-, to know that this year the num- 
alumni trustees, supported by the to us* for training in preparation) u tion of problems that arise iniber reached over 2200. There 


ther advancement. 

"As w'e think baek over the 
forty years that this institution 
has served the interests of the 
textile industry of this state and 
nation, of the human interests 
and efforts that have aided in dev- 
eloping the peisonnel represented 
by this association we may well 
say with Theodore Roosevelt, 

“ ’The law of worthy life is 
fundamentally the law' of strife. 
It is only through labor and 
painful effort, by grim energy and 
resolute courage, that we move 
on to better things.’ ” 



DIOGRAM 


ALAMEDA 

: N THOUSAND CHE 

'china clipper 




A new place on the 
Chesterfield Map 
The new "Wake Island 
Hotel — over-night stop 
on the new Pan American 
Airways route to China. 


TiuEPH° N ,EO 




on a new errnse 


Carrying more pleasure to more people At three o’clock that afternoon the 

. . . giving smokers what they want Chesterfields were on their way. Four 
. . . Chesterfields are off on a new crime, da y s later hack came the message: 


Copyiuht 1937, Lioorrt «: Mvtis Tobacco Co, 


From Wake Island 5000 miles out in 
the Pacific Ocean, Pan American Airways 
flashed this radio; 

"RUSH TEN THOUSAND CHESTERFIELDS 
TODAY'S CHINA CLIPPER" 


"CHESTERFIELDS JUST ARRIVED 
FAST WORK. 

PANAIR WAKE. " 

When smokers find out the good 
things Chesterfields give them . . . 

nothing else will do 


